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July 5, 1956 


AFRICANS RIOT NEAR JOHANNESBURG: TWO KILLED 


African workers rioted near Johannesburg last week 
in a clash involving bus fares. First reports listed 
two Africans killed and many injured. Eight houses were 
wrecked. 

The disturbances took place at Evaton, home of a 
number of Africans who commute to Johannesburg to work.. 
Trouble allegedly started when a large number of Afri- 
cans opposed to a boycott of the buslines made an attack 
on the boycotters. The boycott started some months ago 
as a demonstration against raising of fares. 

On the second day of the disturbance, 3,000 boycot- 
ters armed with sticks were met by about 1,000 men of 
the opposing group, but a police commissioner placed 
himself between the opposing forces and persuaded them 
to return to their homes. Later, 5,000 workers, 
mostly employed in Johannesburg, stayed away from work, 
patrolled the streets armed with sticks. Order was 
maintained by European and non-European police. 

Observers noted that perhaps 15 or 20 similar inci- 
dents have taken place in South Africa in the past 
twelve months, but are reluctant to place any interpre- 
tations on them. Grievances are consistently economic, 
over specific issues, and no larger patterns have so 
far emerged. 


Je> Map shows scene of clash, stemming from African boycott. 
over bus fares to work in Johannesburg, some 30 miles north. 


* * * * 


IN WASHINGTON: Informed sources are predicting some reorganization of Gov- 
ernment offices dealing with Africa in coming months, better to keep pace with 
developments. Officials seem agreed that too little attention has been paid so 
far. Senator Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) last month called for an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State to deal specifically with African affairs. The idea is said to 
have found some strong support in the State Department, but there is seme feeling 
it would require an Act of Congress to carry it out. Meanwhile sources look for 
changes in the present structure, possibly with Assistant Secretary of State 


George V. Allen revamping his office to bring Africa more strongly into the pic- 
ture. 


Allen whose responsibility covers the Near East and South Asia as 
well as Africa, returned last month from a three week visit to the con- 
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tinent. While there he was accused by a few French and Belgian parlia- 
mentarians of going over to "stir up independence movements" and ‘take 
over the defense of Africa for the U.S.", but sources in Washington com 
sidered it strictly an orientation tour of sub-Sahara Africa, pointing 
out that Allen had never been there before. 


The Assistant Secretary touched down at 32 airports in 21 days, 
cities. in eight countries (South Africa, Mozambique, the 
he Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Liberia, French West 

* mas also ‘scheduled to visit Brazzaville in French Equa- 
it because of a forced landing in a Congo 
jungle RbixGeeyeeeson had accidentally mixed jet fuel in the gasoline. 


Allen ‘w. edly deeply impressed by the booming prosperity of Salisbury, 
announced wh hat the U.S. Consul-General post in the Federation was 
being raised to thé equivalent of a career minister's post as recognition of the 
country's gradual emergence to a more independent status. 


Allen has issued no statements since his return, but observers so far do not 
forsee any marked shift in official American attitudes as a result of the tour. 
So far, Washington has not seemed to find Soviet penetration into sub-Sahara Africa 
alarming, nor does Cairo Radio seem to be a big factor there outside of countries 
in the East like Kenya. Of broader interest seems to be the advance of the Moslem 
religion in sub-Sahara Africa, and the question of whether this influence will pose 
a threat to the West. Hope is that it won't. Several sources indicated that 
Africa's major problems are viewed here as emergence from colonialism, nationalis- 
tic differences within races and friction between races, with the latter regarded 
as of greatest long-range concern, 


ELECTIONS AND THE NEW GHANA, People of the Gold Coast will go to the polls in 
secret balloting on July 17 (July 12 in some northern areas) in an election which may 
foreshadow final arrangements for the country's independence from Great Britain. All 
registered adults over 21 are eligible to vote and will cast direct ballots for repre- 
sentatives to the 104 member House of Assembly. 


Stiff opposition to Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah and his Conven- 
tion Peoples Party has been developing in the Northern Territories and 
the storied region of Ashanti. In the latter, the National Liberation 
Movement has called for more power to the separate regions than Nkrumah 
wants, and has induced Professor Kofi Busia to present himself as a 
candidate for Prime Minister if Nkrumah is defeated. 


A closely divided House might spell trouble. The British have 
promised to set a date for independence--if the new House can agree on 
an independence resolution by a "reasonable" (the term is undefined) 
majority. 


Privately, Gold Coast sources expect independence to come around March of 1957. 
This will strip the Governor (now Sir Charles Arden-Clarke) of his veto powers (so 
far unused) and will in fact replace him, as long as the Gold Coast remains in the 
Commonwealth, with a Governor-General, ceremonial symbol of the Commonwealth tie. 


Independence will also give the Gold Coast control over its defenses, an op- 
portunity to change its name to Ghana, and foreign representation. Its first 
ambassadors are expected to go to London and Washington. In Washington this week, 
it was reported, Gold Coast representatives are quietly looking for a place to house 


their embassy. 
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A DAM FOR CENTRAL AFRICA, In a remote area of the Zambezi River valley, along 
the boundary between Northern and Southern Rhodesia 300 miles below Victoria Falls, 
some 300 European and 1,100 African workmen are busy on one of the biggest hydro - 
electric developments in the world. When the Kariba Gorge dam is completed it will: 


1) Back up one of man's biggest arti- 
ficial lakes, 130 miles long and 40 miles 
wide (nearly 30,000 African tribesmen will 
have to find new homes), 


2) Supply urgently needed power to 
Northern Rhodesia's booming Copperbelt 
(world's number two supplier), and 


3) Feed more power to the rapidly 
growing cities of Southern Rhodesia. 


With a thousand miles of transmission 
lines (made of steel-cored aluminum; it was 
decided copper was too expensive), the dam 


will power an area more than twice the size 
of France. 


First stage of the project--target 
date 1960--will cost an estimated $225 
million, provide a concrete arch type 
dam 400 feet high and a third of a mile 
across. A five unit powerhouse will gen- 
erate 500,000 kilowatts, with another 
powerhouse (the second stage) envisioned 
when needs warrant, 


To help finance the scheme, the 
Central African Federation (the two Rhode- 
sias and Nyasaland) is borrowing some 


s in $56,000,000 from the copper companies and 
nay obtaining other loans in London and at 
All home. Biggest single assist, however, 
pre- came last month from the Washington- 
ON THE ZAMBEZI headquartered World Bank, in the form of 
--spilings for Kariba an $80,000,000 loan. It was the bank's 
(UN Photo shows damsite during - largest ever made in Africa and the lar- 
dry season, when river is low.) gest so far for a single project. 


SAUCEPANS AND EXPLOSIONS: Recent days have seen a spate of African coverage 
in the weekly newsmagazines. Last week, TIME had five stories: (1) A review of 
27-year-old Dan Jacobson's new South African novel "A Dance in the Sun" (Harcourt, 
Brace, 207 pp., $3.50); (2) A cover story on President Eugene Black of the World 
Bank, spotlighting the bank's interest in Kariba and Aswan; (3) Johannesburg Cor- 
respondent Edward Hughes' account of "saucepan" radio's impact on the Rhodesian 
bush; (4) His report on a new cult threatening Christianity in Northern Rhodesia; 
1957.| and (5) Publisher James Linen's notes on how Hughes got the stories. 


This week, TIME gave two columns to the three-day June meeting of the Capri- 
corn Africa Society on the shores of Lake Nyanza, mentioning the society's common 
citizenship and multiple vote plan, and quoting Alan Paton: "If this has no chance 
in Africa, what chance has anything in Africa?" 


NEWSWEEK also took a look at Africa this week, singling out Prime Minister 
Strijdom of South Africa as “one man more than any other" who "threatens the 
nein groping aspirations of Africa's blacks", and whose policies "could touch off an 
African explosion". 
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A Wreath For Udomo, Peter Abrahams novel 


about a bloodless revolution against 
British rule led by a group of African 
intellectuals in fictional Pan-Africa, 
tackles real racial and nationalist pro- 
blems with a tone of prophesy. (Knopf, 
357pp., $3.95).. 


Kabongo: The Story of a Kikuyu Chief, 
Richard St. Barbe Baker relates the life 


story of an African tribesman and the 
spiritual and sociological upheaval in 
Kenya with the coming of the white man. 
(A.S. Barnes, 126 pp., $3). 


Black Rhapsody, Gunnar Helander's story 
of a Swedish missionary in South Africa 
enmeshed in the conflict between African 
and European personalities and customs, 
translated from Swedish. (Harpers, $3). 


The Way to Ilala: David Livingstone's 
Pilgrimage, Frank Debenham traces the 
travels, discoveries and accomplishments 
of a man who knew Africa well, unfolding 
a picture of a continent then unknown. 


(Longman, Green, 336 pp., $7). 


Tomorrow Is Today, James A. Robinson, 
American clergyman and lecturer com- 
presses interviews with hundreds of 
leaders and ordinary people in Africa, 
Europe and Asia into a penetrating 
essay. (Christian Education Press, 

127 pp., $2). 


The Jews in South Africa, Gustav Saron 
& Louis Hotz document the unique immi- 
gration of Jews, their settlement and 
adaptation to the cultural and economic 
life of South Africa. (Oxford University 
Press, 422 pp., $5.60). 


AFRICAN ART EXHIBITION: More than 200 wood carvings and 
bronzes, representing 42 distinct tribal cultures in West 
Africa, are on display at the University of Philadelphia 
Museum through September 16. The collection, regarded as 
one of the most comprehensive ever presented to the Ameri- 
can public, is on loan from ten museums and 25 outstanding 
private collections in Africa, Europe and the United States. 
The pieces, which pre-date the rise of dynastic civiliza- 
tion in Egypt, illustrate the vitality and originality of 
the traditional and tribal art of Africa and recall the 
creative empires of Benin and Dahomey, the Western Sudan, 
the Ashanti, Luanda, and Bushongo. 

* 
MUSIC IN JOHANNESBURG: South Africa has scheduled a major 
festival of music this fall. Celebrating the 70th anni- 
versary of its founding, the "Golden City" has planned a 
galaxy of theatrical, sports, social and special musical 
events for September and October. Hoping to make the 
Johannesburg Festival an annual event, the city is assem- 
bling such notable artists as Claudio Arrau, Andres Segovia, 
Pierre Fournier, Yehudi Menuhin and conductor Sir Malcom 
Sargent. 

Ambitious plans to film three recent best-sellers about 
Africa have been undertaken by American movie companies, 
Coming to the screen will be dramatizations of Alan Paton's 
"Too Late The Phalarope", John Gunther's "Inside Africa" 
(fictionalized in parts), and Robert Ruark's "Something of 
Value", 

* * 
Congresswoman Frances Bolton has arranged weekly newsletter 
reports of her 99-day cross-Africa trip in the fall of 1955 


into an attractive little travelogue, "Letters From Africa". 


* * * 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr.'s recent tour of the continent 
will be the subject of "Africa Unrehearsed", an illustrated 
lecture which he will present in 22 cities this fall; book- 
ings are being handled by Celebrity Bureau (Beverly Hills) 
and Redpath (Chicago).....A list of free color travel films 
suitable for civic, church and student groups has been com- 
piled by the Brownell Tours, Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala...... Ladislas Segy, Director of the Segy Art Gallery, 
708 Lexington Ave., New York City, announces that he is 
available for lectures giving background material for an 
understanding of African art and its relationship to modern 
art. 
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